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How Many Classrooms 


Do We Need? 


An Estimate for Public Elementary and Secondary Schools 


by Ray L. Hamon, Chief of the School Housing Section 


HIS QUESTION has been asked and 
ouessed it many times by several people, 
Various estimates 


including the writer. 


have been made through publications, news 
All such 
based on certain conditions and 

Often 


quoted and requoted they are lifted from 


releases ind interviews. esti- 


mates are 
estimates are 


assumptio! when 


their original context, thus resulting in 


some contusion It should be acknowl- 
edged that there is no accurate answer to the 
How 


Much depends upon the interpre- 


question many classrooms do we 
need?” 
4 Nation-wide school 
Until 
results become available from that survey, 


dificult to 


tation of need.” 


facilities survey is now in progress. 
make any than a 


it is more 


euess. and that must be based on stated 
assumptions 

The estimates, or guesses, submitted in 
the accompanying table are based on the 
following assumptions and deductions: 


Enrollments. 


term means the enrollments in the public 


As used in this article, this 


elementary and secondary schools (kinder- 
garten through grade 12) as estimated in 
table 1, page 116, School Life, May 1950. 

Classrooms. This term is used to mean 
public elementary and secondary school in- 
struction rooms or teacher stations, and in- 
all of 


cludes the supplementary facilities 


necessary constitute a complete school 


plant. 

Deferred backlog. In order to arrive at 
any reasonable estimate of the existing 
back classroom needs, it would be 
necessar establish a base date when we 
had sufficient, suitable, and well located 


classrooms and then proceed from there 


with such factors as replacements, enroll- 


ment increases, population shifts, district 
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YoY. 





reorganization, and program expansion. 
This is not possible for several reasons, one 
being that there was never a time when all 
the American school children were ade- 
quately and satisfactorily housed. The size 
of the deferred backlog depends upon how 
far the American taxpayer is able and will- 
ing to go in replacing hazardous and obso- 
lete Until the school 


has been completed, it 


facilities. current 


facilities survey 
seems conservative to assume 252,000 as 
the backlog of needed public elementary 
and secondary school classrooms as of 
1950-51 to correct the most obviously un- 
Although the need 
is immediate, it is obvious that this backlog 


The 


accompanying table arbitrarily distributes 


satisfactory conditions. 


cannot be erased in a single year. 


“I’m In The Fourth Grade, 
Third Shift, Second Layer” 





weengio 


HERBLOCK—©) 1951, The Washington Pos? Co. 


the assumed 1950-51 backlog uniformly 
over seven years. 
Vormal replacements. This means the 
annual normal requirement of classrooms to 
replace facilities worn out or becoming ob- 
solete. This must be based on assumption 
rather than fact. If we assume a base of 
900,000 classrooms and a normal school 
building life of 50 years (obviously too 
long), it will require 18,000 classrooms for 
This is used 
Although new 


classrooms erected will increase the base. 


normal annual replacement. 


as a constant in the table. 


these new rooms will not need to be replaced 
during the period of these estimates. 
Pupil-room ratio. Since 30 is usually 
considered as the maximum class size and 
since many school systems attempt to op- 
erate on an average of 25, for the purposes 


of this 


divided by 27 and rounded to the nearest 


article, enrollment increases are 
thousand to obtain the number of needed 
classrooms each year to accommodate en- 
rollment increases. This calculation is on 
the conservative side. 

Costs. Although classroom needs are not 
reduced to cost estimates in this article, at 
current construction prices, a classroom 
with all of the supplementary facilities in- 
cluding equipment and professional serv- 
ices, but exclusive of land, may be esti- 
mated to cost something like an average of 
$30,000 to $35,000, depending upon type 
of school and local conditions. Just prior 
to restrictions on critical building materials, 
public school construction was running at 
At this 
were erecting only about 40,000 


classrooms per year, or only about one-half 


an annual rate of about $1.3 billion. 


rate we 


enough to meet current needs and wipe out 


the backlog. (See table, p. 31) 
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Television Brings New Challenge 
to Teaching 


by Franklin Dunham, Chief of Radio-Television 


UDIO-VISUAL aids to teaching have 


been accepted for many years. Eight- 
een States have audio-visual directors within 
State education departments. Many more 
operate extensive libraries of film, film- 
strips and slides, and sound recordings. 
Eight States have established tape libraries 
of radio production for use in class. The 
Louisville Free Library has a catalog of 
8,000 such selections for free distribution. 
It would be fair to say that audio-visual aids 
to teaching have been accepted. 

Now, however, with the advent of tele- 
vision, a new perspective has been intro- 
duced. 
results, as well, of television in the class- 
room, the New York State Board of Regents 
has voted to install 11 TV stations in stra 
tegic locations over that State, to supply 
both classroom and after-school programs 


Impressed by the potentiality and 


to the people of New York. Having al- 
ready allocated 8 stations, they have asked 
the Federal Communications Commission 
for 3 additional 
purpose. 

Instead of merely being an illustration to 


assignments for that 


an already well-planned lesson, television 
has already proved it can teach by and of 
itself alone. To be sure, literally it is not 
television that teaches but rather what goes 
into the television lesson. Western Reserve 
University this fall will give university 
credit toward a degree for courses taken via 
television in elementary psychology and 
contemporary literature. At least 30 other 
institutions are giving TV adult education 
courses for certificate and more will doubt- 
lessly watch the Western Reserve experi- 
ment, taking courage from the results. 
Twenty-five years experimentation with 
radio and a like (or longer) period in mo- 
tion pictures have provided background and 
trained personnel for this new means of 
learning. Adequate supplementary ma- 
terials are available and methods are under- 
stood and are readily assimilated by those 
whose background of previous experience is 


limited. Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, 
Baltimore, Cleveland, the Bay District of 
San Francisco, Atlanta, Washington, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, New York, 
and several other school systems have all 
introduced television into their classrooms 
in the past few years. Experiments in New 
York go back to 1936-40 when NBC car- 
ried on tests in that city under the direction 
of the writer of this article. Subjects lerd- 
ing themselves particularly to TV are 
science, the social studies, languages, music, 
art, English literature, mathematics, and 
current events. Special subjects such as 
health education, vocational guidance, car 
driving, home economics, and instructional 
understanding, all requiring special skills 
and training, lend themselves admirably to 
TV. 

So apparent is the use of television in 
adult education, with opportunity to in- 
crease classes to the thousands, rather than 


being confined to the limits of a classroom, 
that the Ford Foundation has granted over 
$2,000,000 this year to that end. 
lion has been assigned to the regular chan- 
nels of education and another $1,200,000 


One mil- 


Scientist points to fangs of rattlesnake skeleton in a “Science Show Window" telecast produced by the 





has been given to a professional TV work- 
shop to present programs over present 
commercial TV outlets. 

Dr. Earl James McGrath, U. 


sioner of Education presented the opening 


S. Commis- 


testimony in the 1950 hearings on the 
reservation of television frequencies for 


education and advocated: 


“To safeguard the public interest, and to 
protect a great new medium of communi- 
cation from being closed to the forces of 
education, which depend completely upon 
communication for their freedom, I, there- 
fore, urge the Commission to give serious 
consideration to two recommendations: 
(1) that for the immediate situation, the 
Commission, in making all future assign- 
ments in the very high frequency band, save 
at least one locally available and usable 
television broadcast frequency in each 
broadcast area for assignment, exclusively, 
to educational stations applicants; and (2) 
that an adequate number of channels in the 
ultra high frequency band be set aside for 
assignment to educational stations against 
the day when broadcasting in that band 
begins.” 

As a result of these hearings, 209 frequen- 
cies representing something over 10 percent 
of the total frequencies available were 
marked for the use of education’s own TV 


stations. 

The “freeze” on TV assignments has been 
announced to be lifted this fall. It will 
make available some 1,900 additional fre- 
quencies for television use in the United 
States. In addition to the 209 frequencies 
that have been marked for assignment to 
education’s own stations, some 16 more may 
become available from unassigned desig- 
nations making a total of 225. The Joint 


(Continued on page 30) 





University of Miami Radio-TV Department. 
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Secondary School Curriculum Adjustments 
for the National Emergency 


by J. Dan Hull, Associate Director, Instruction, Organization and Services Branch 


EWSPAPER WRITERS tell about the 
N cub reporter who was given by his 
editor the assignment to report a wedding 
which had been formally announced and 
was generally expected to be a highlight of 
the coming social season. The novice re- 
turned empty handed, saying, “There is no 
story, the groom failed to appear.” 

In gearing into the defense effort, com- 
paratively few specific changes in the high 
school curriculum are being recommended. 
A reporter might be tempted to say, “There 
is no story, startling innovations have 
failed to appear.” But there is something 
newsworthy in the extent to which the 
emergency has emphasized the needs for— 

(1) Helping all schools to improve their 
efficiency in performing the tasks which 
have always been theirs to do. 

(2) Focusing school activities on the 


strengthening of national security. 


Enhanced Values 

“Sound educational objectives are as 
valid in times of conflict as they are in 
times of peace.” This is the first response 
which generally comes from an educational 
group attempting to determine what univer- 
sal military service means for the cur- 
riculum. Further reflection and consider- 
ation generally lead to the conclusion that 
the response is an understatement. For 
example, health is important at all times; 
it is of increased importance during a time 
of crisis. At all times skills in swimming 
and first aid have great values for high 
school youth. In the present national 
emergency these values are enhanced and 
more clearly and generally recognized. 

The armed forces are not recommending 
the introduction of highly specialized pre- 
induction courses which were used in sec- 
ondary school programs during the 1940’s. 
Instead, they recommend that all youth re- 
main in school until they have been gradu- 
ated and have acquired as many skills and 
understandings as possible. They point out 
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that almost as many skills and achievements 
are needed in the armed services as in civil- 
ian life and they would leave to educators 
the means for preparing able young people 
who are responsible and can “change their 
Probably the 
armed forces are especially interested in 
those who have mathematical and scientific 
skills. However, they realize that neither 


aim as the target moves. 


their interests nor those of the civilian econ- 
omy are served when a youth is induced to 
study higher mathematics even though he 
has no aptitude for it. 

This is not to suggest business as usual. 
Schools now need to provide education for 
military usefulness as well as civilian life. 
Some of the time formerly devoted to orien- 
tation to communities will be spent in learn- 
ing about military life. Planning for an 
interim of military experience will need to 
make sense when combined with planning 
for a longer vocational experience in civil- 
ian life. The interim of military experi- 
ence may occur after high school, after part 
or all of a college course, or as an interrup- 
tion to a civilian career. 


Special Needs 


There is a special need for vocational 
guidance for girls because the emphasis on 
increased production will undoubtedly aug- 
ment the already considerable group of 
women who work outside the home. 

There are special needs for inducting 
youth into adult responsibilities in school 
or community service in cooperative work 
programs, and in civil defense activities. 
Youth need particularly to understand the 
world in which they live and the nature of 
the economic and political problems with 
which the Nation is faced. There are needs 
for the highest possible levels of attainment 
in all the competencies youth are acquiring. 

To illustrate this point of view, the fol- 
lowing items have been selected from recent 
statements bearing on the curriculum and 
mobilization: 


From the Conference on the Impact of 
Mobilization of Instruction in the Schools, 
January 26, 27, 1951 (under the auspices of 
the Conference for Mobilization of Edu- 
cation ) — 

Guidance prior to induction. Specifi- 
cally, it is recommended: 


a. That someone on the school staff be 
designated to keep informed about mili- 
tary needs and current conditions which 
are of immediate concern to pupils. This 
person should keep pupils informed 
through individual and group confer- 
ences and keep teachers informed about 
current emergency developments. (See 
author’s note at end of article.) Ex- 
service men and women on the staff may 
well be considered for this responsibility. 

b. That the school familiarize pupils 
with conditions which they will face in 
the armed forces by: 

(1) Talks from former pupils now in 
the service. 

(2) Visits to military installations 
after previous arrangements with public 
relations officers. 

c. That the schools help pupils make 
wise choices of areas in which they will 
endeavor to locate themselves, at the 
same time familiarizing the pupils with 
the policies of the armed forces in regard 
to assignment to various career fields. 

d. That the schools point out to pupils 
the possibilities of education in the armed 
forces which will advance their positions 
when they return to civilian life. 

From the statement of Northeastern Com- 
missioners’ Conference Regarding Accel- 
eration of Secondary School Programs, 


New York City, February 10, 1951: 


Present conditions would indicate the 
value of increased and particular em- 
phasis in the program of the secondary 
schools of the following: 

1. The basic skills of communication 
and mathematics. In addition to the 
normal values for everyday living, the 
ability to communicate effectively and to 
compute accurately are skills which are 
essential to the armed services. 


2. Health and physical education ac- 
tivities. General activity and experiences 





in this area should be emphasized rather 

than such activities as commando tech- 

niques and military training. 

3. Specialized studies including science 
and appropriate foreign languages. The 
schools should provide a basic foundation 
in the sciences and instruction for selected 
youth in appropriate foreign languages. 

4. Broad citizenship experiences. These 
should go beyond some social studies 
approaches and should seek to produce an 
informed, socially conscious, articulate 
people who firmly understand and believe 
in our American way of life. 

5. Preinduction training as a phase of 
the larger objective of vocational edu- 
cation. 

From the report of the Committee on the 
Relation of Secondary Education to Na- 
tional Security of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, May 1, 
1951— 

Stay-in-school policy: Recommended 
that all secondary schools emphasize and 
implement a policy which encourages all 
youth to remain in secondary school until 
graduation. 

High-school graduation is recognized 
as essential to the best interests of all 
youth and of the nation. Initial place- 
ment in industry and occupational life is 
conditioned upon an educational level 
represented by graduation from the sec- 
ondary school. 


Youth Can Best Serve 


The armed forces have stated repeat- 
edly that youth can best serve their coun- 
try by remaining in school until gradua- 
tion from high school. Initial classifica- 
tion, efficiency in performance, and speed 
of promotion in all branches of the armed 
forces are related to the educational level 
of the members. 

Acceleration of the regular second- 
ary school program: Recommended 
that under present conditions second- 
ary schools refrain from rearranging 
their regular school programs to pro- 
vide educational acceleration of schoo) 
youth. 

Educational credit for military serv- 
ice (for students who left school before 
graduation) . 

Recommended that all secondary 
schools grant school credit for military 
experience, except basic training, in 
accordance with policies generally ac- 
cepted by secondary schools during 


World War II. 


From Curriculum and Materials, issued 
by the Board of Education of the City of 
New York, May 1951— 

The broad objectives of the schools are 
equally valid in times of conflict, but 
they should be reviewed in the light of 
changing conditions. 





The nature and seriousness of the pres- 
ent crisis must be understood by all. 


Educational and community resources 
should be utilized for whatever extended 
school services are found desirable for 
in-and-out-of-school youth. Such serv- 
ices should be under the direction of edu- 
cational authorities. 

“Service jobs” as -well as instruction 
in the schools should create attitudes of 
self-help and self-reliance, and the sense 
of security that comes with a feeling of 
competence in important work. 

Sound general and vocational train- 
ing, which is so much desired by the 
military, is a requisite for employment 
and citizenship. 

The emphasis which is being placed by 
the Armed Forces on a “multiplicity of 
skills and accomplishments” and the high 
priority placed on good “general” train- 
ing make less necessary—if not unde- 
sirable—“highly specialized preinduction 
courses” which characterized secondary 
school adjustments during the 1940's, 

It will be necessary to give attention to 
problems involved in pursuing studies 
and granting school credit therefor (a) 
before induction; (b) after induction; 
(c) after Service discharge; (d) possibly, 
during reserve training. 


From page 38 of The Schools and Na- 
tional Security, edited by Charles W. San- 


ford, Harold C. Hand, and Willard B. 
Spaulding. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 


1951, 292 p. 


f. The improvement of education for 
all children and youth is requisite for 
effective national security. Over any ex- 
tended period of crisis the improvement 
of education for all children and youth 
is basic to effective national security. It 
guarantees a continuous flow of compe- 
tent soldiers, sailors, and airmen to man 
the weapons of modern war. It develops 
the technique and scientific abilities 
necessary to produce all kinds of goods. 
It is basic to continuing health, vigor, 
and toughness of body and mind. It 
provides the basis for good morale. And, 
finally, it develops continuing unity and 
dedication to the job to be done. 

In all of these vitally important re- 
spects, universal education assures the 
quality of our manpower, both military 
and civilian. In an extended crisis it is 
important to bring the schools up to the 
level of improvement in all respects which 
the long-range necessities of the security 
situation dictate. These necessities rest 
on educational imperatives which extend 
over virtually the full range of what 
superior schools have always been sup- 
posed to do. To intensify their efforts 
to improve their efficiency in the per- 
formance of the tasks which have always 
been theirs to do is the central and prin- 
cipal contribution which the schools must 
make to national security. At the same 
time, the schools will, of course, take on 





those important additional tasks which 

become necessary because a large pro- 

portion of the students will be entering 
military life. 

The above-selected quotations form a 
framework for the secondary school ad- 
justments necessary to the effective mobili- 
zation of the Nation’s resources. There are 
many other similar items which might be 
drawn from the statements of educators who 
have considered the problem. However, 
most additional suggestions would be de- 
ductions which follow quite naturally from 
the conviction widely held by educational 
educational 


leaders that functional 


grams, which are essential at all times, be- 


pro- 


come doubly important in times of crisis. 
The great majority of emergency needs may 
be classified as those which school leaders 
would like to be able to meet even in normal 


times. 


Fundamental Recommendations 


By far the most significant and compre- 
hensive of the statements and publications 
mentioned is The Schools and National 
Security, a product of the Illinois Second- 
ary School Curriculum Program and the 
Illinois Life Adjustment Education Pro- 
gram. More than 2,500 professional edu- 
cators and laymen cooperated in developing 
this volume of short and long-term recom- 
mendations for elementary and secondary 
schools. Attention is given to all aspects 
of secondary school activities. The recom- 
mendations are not simple formulae which 
can be used with administrative efficiency 
and dispatch. They are fundamental and 
timely proposals deserving of careful con- 
sideration from local boards of education, 
parent-teacher associations, faculties, and 
students who are interested in coming 
abreast of their problems and working to- 
ward their solution. 

Author’s note: Local recruiting stations 
are excellent sources of accurate and up-to- 
date information. For example, an Occu- 
pational Handbook for guidance counselors 
is now available at Navy recruiting stations. 
The Army and the Air Force expect to 
release comparable handbooks early in 
November. 

The Department of Defense is preparing, 
in cooperation with the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, a source book covering all branches 
of the Armed Forces. This publication will 
treat such matters as induction procedures, 
off-duty education, the types of jobs for 
which servicemen will be prepared, possi- 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Education and the Productive Citizen’ 


by Earl James McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Education 


T IS OFTEN said that the greatest single 
asset of the United States is the produc- 
tivity of its people. Our homes, cities, 
farms, schools, hospitals, appliances, won- 
der drugs, and highways all attest to the 
material have 


tremendous progress we 


made. This country’s high standard of liv- 
ing has made us the envy of the rest of the 
world, and the American industrial machine 
is without parallel in either peace or war. 
Businessmen, farmers, scientists, laborers, 
engineers, clerical and professional work- 
ers—every segment of American society 
contributes the know-how which makes pos- 
sible our technological progress and our 
constantly expanding productive capacity. 

\ good share of the credit for American 
productivity must go to our schools and 
colleges. There is strong evidence that the 
more highly educated the citizen, the 
greater the likelihood of a successful and 
prosperous Nation and of the development 
and maintenance of a high level of living. 
In recent years the fact that education and 
economic productivity go hand in hand has 
been well substantiated by many studies, 
including some made by the United States 
Chamber of 


issued by that organization show that edu- 


Commerce. Publications 


cation pays; that it is an investment in 
people which yields high economic divi- 
dends. 


Long-Term Program 

“Productive citizenship” in the mid-twen- 
tieth century goes far beyond the economic 
realm. Our Nation has adoptea a long- 
term program of building and maintaining 
the defense of freedom. Together with our 
allies, we are mobilizing to meet the threat 
of Communist Imperialism. We have set 
upon this course because it is a necessary 
step in deterring the enemies of democracy 
from further aggression, and because it of- 
fers the best guarantee of national security 
in the tragic event that a global military 
conflict should be forced upon us. In ac- 
cepting the responsibilities of international 


leadership in the fight against totalitarian- 
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ism, we have made it clear that we intend 
to lead from strength. Mr. Charles E. Wil- 
son, the Director of Defense Mobilization, 
sounded the keynote of America’s defense 
effort recently when he said: “It’s strength 
that works; let’s work for strength.” 

If it is “strength that works” during these 
years of tension and crisis, then what kinds 
of strength must we build? And how can 
each of us, as productive citizens, help 
I should like to dis- 


cuss these questions briefly, first, by review- 


“work for strength iad 


ing the strengths we must develop and, sec- 
ondly, by giving specific attention to the 
major contributions which education should 
enable us to make to the national welfare. 

I believe that we must build and maintain 
our national strength along five fronts: the 
military, the economic, the political, the 
psychological, and the moral. The struggle 
with Communist Imperialism is total, en- 
compassing every phase of our society. 
The disciples of the Kremlin are dedicated 
to the destruction of all free institutions. 
To them, the military conflict is but an ex- 
tension of the battle which they wage re- 


The only 


way to thwart their strategy of subversion 


lentlessly along the other fronts. 


and aggression is to strengthen our defenses 
on every front, the nonmilitary as well as 
the military. 

Our national economy is being expanded 
and strengthened to meet the needs of the 
Free World. Through the Mutual Security 
Program now under discussion in the Con- 
gress, we hope to continue the economic 
and military assistance to our allies which 
we began so dramatically in 1947 with the 
Greek-Turkish aid and the 
Marshall Plan. The public support which 
the American people are giving the defense 


programs 


mobilization and foreign economic assist- 
ance programs is encouraging evidence that 
we understand the international role our 
country must continue to play in promoting 
economic stability throughout the Free 
World. 


*Address at 1951 Commencement Exercises, Bryant College, 
Providence, R. I., Aug. 10, 1951. 


In the political realm the United States 
has taken the lead in strengthening the 
powers of the United Nations, in supporting 
the specialized United Nations agencies, 
and in encouraging the establishment of 
regional collective security arrangements 
among the free nations, such as the Inter- 
American and North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
izations. Our record in world affairs since 
1945 is unmistakable proof that we intend 
to give strong and continuing leadership to 
the development of an international com- 
munity dedicated to the maintenance of 


peace with justice. 


Complex Problem 

The psychological probiem of meeting 
the Communist threat becomes more com- 
plex. In recent months we have taken steps 
to counteract the Kremlin’s “Big Lie” 
propaganda campaign with our own cam- 
paign of truth. The Voice of America, to- 
gether with the privately sponsored Radio 
Free Europe, is reaching people behind the 
Iron Curtain with the truth about their 
despotic overlords, the achievements of the 
collective efforts of free nations against 
communism in Korea, and the record of 
Our educational 
exchange arrangements in which teachers 
and students go to live and work in other 
countries, and the Point Four Program for 
giving technical assistance to the world’s 
underdeveloped areas are likewise proving 
to be strong psychological as well as mate- 


American democracy. 


rial weapons. 

It is my belief that Americans generally 
are awakening to the need for strengthening 
the moral front in the present conflict. We 
are beginning to realize that it is impossible 
to draw a sharp line between foreign and 
domestic policy. Our actions at home are 
inextricably entwined with our policies 
abroad. There is a growing understanding 
among us that America’s role in world af- 
fairs can be seriously jeopardized by incon- 
sistencies between what we profess to be- 
lieve and what we actually do. If we wish 
to win the ideological war for the minds of 





men, we must prove to the peoples of Asia, 
Africa, the Near East, and South America, 
as well as to our European allies, that Amer- 
ican deeds match the American creed. 

It’s that kind of five-front “strength that 
works” in these perilous times, and the rate 
at which we continue to increase our total 
strength in the months and years ahead that 
will depend primarily on our effectiveness as 
productive citizens. 

The responsibility to serve in the Armed 
Forces or to assist with the defense effort 
in some other capacity is only part of the 
job we now face in connection with the mili- 
tary effort. The Communists are past mas- 
ters at throwing their opponents off guard 
and softening them with conciliatory ges- 
tures. Today, after our experiences of the 
past 6 years, it seems impossible that Amer- 
icans and the other free peoples would al- 
low themselves to be thrown off-balance 
again, that propaganda could talk us into 
letting our guard down once more. But a 
strong military position is difficult to ac- 
quire, and still harder to maintain. We 
must have an alert, enlightened public opin- 
ion to support our military program—a 
public opinion that refuses to compromise 
our national security. That puts the ulti- 
mate responsibility for developing the Na- 
tion’s military posture squarely up to all 
of us. 

All of our leaders and economists agree 
that inflation is a most serious threat to our 
national well-being and to our international 
position. Mr. Wilson has stated that the 
internal dangers from inflation would wreck 
our economy ard bring about extreme social 
disorganization. It was Lenin, the founder 
of modern Russia, who said that “the ruina- 
tion of a nation’s currency is the easiest 
route to revolution.” There is much evi- 
dence in contemporary international politics 
to prove that Lenin’s midcentury followers 
afe counting on an economic collapse in the 
United States. 

If the concept of “productive citizenship” 
is to mean anything at all, it seems to me 
that it should mean working together to 
strengthen the Nation’s economic system. 
The factors which contribute to inflation are 
extremely complex; in order to stop it, 
therefore, it is necessary for each of us to 
understand these complexities and act to 
solve the problem in all of its phases. Solv- 
ing that problem is a long, hard, painstak- 
ing process requiring knowledge, patience, 
and determination. All Americans should 
be working day in and day out to fight in- 


flation, and citizens with backgrounds in 
business education, because of their special 
qualifications, should be leading the fight. 

The success of American efforts to build 
political strength in the international com- 
munity will be measured, in the last anal- 
ysis, by the breadth and depth of our knowl- 
edge about critical world problems and by 
the extent to which each individual citizen 
applies that knowledge through active par- 
ticipation in public affairs. For example, 
today large portions of the world, such as 
Southeast Asia and the Near East, are in 
the throes of social and economic revolu- 
tion, characterized by rapid change of polit- 
ical institutions and the growth of national- 
ism. The Communists take every oppor- 
tunity to channel those revolutions to their 
own ends. It is necessary that we under- 
stand what is going on in those regions and 
what the Communists are trying to do there. 

The productive citizen in a democracy 
knows that he shares the responsibility for 





It matters 


deciding critical public issues. 
not what his specialized vocation may be. 
Citizenship knows no occupational lines. 
Whatever our specialized fields may be, 
however competent and efficient we are in 
exercising our particular vocational skills 
our education and training will have come 
to nought unless we recognize a broad- 
gauged concept of productive citizenship; 
unless we help our country work for politi- 
cal strength in world affairs by taking an 
active interest and part in national and in- 
ternational problems. 

On the psychological front the Commu- 
nists breed strife, suspicion, and distrust 
among all groups in society—turning labor 


against management, race against race, 


neighbor against neighbor. Communism 
magnifies all political and economic differ- 
It thrives 


It helps 


ences into major social ruptures. 
on hate and fosters insecurity. 
engender poverty while claiming to work 


(Continued on page 28) 





vigor at our command. 


schools can produce. 


individual and for all! 


life. 





THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


TO THE PATRONS, STUDENTS AND TEACHERS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS: 


No nation in history has relied so heavily for its 
strength on universal education as does the United States. In 
this time of crisis — immediately and over the long pull — 
we must unite to develop that essential strength with all the 


Our continuing military and industrial might — so 
necessary to the preservation of our freedoms — rests squarely 
on the number of technically trained young men and women our 
Equally important, our effective pursuit 
of the goals of democracy depends on the qualities of insight, 
judgment, self-discipline, and unselfishness which each person 
contributes, at his best, to the common welfare. 


More opportunities for better education -- for each 
So long as we work toward such an end 
no alien forces can seriously threaten our democratic way of 
In furthering this objective, American Education Week 
is performing a genuine service to the Nation. 


August 13, 1951 
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Community Responsibility 
for Literacy Education 


by William R. Wood, Specialist for Junior Colleges and Lower Divisions 


RADITIONALLY in America educa- 
tional authority is vested in the several 


States and their respective component divi- 


sions. Education is local community busi- 
ness. This is a good tradition. Although 


in numerous instances outside assistance 
from the State and the Federal Government 
is needed, the control of educational policy 
and practice is local. Independence entails 
self-dependence. If there is a problem of 
illiteracy in a community, the community is 
obligated to do as much about it as it pos- 
sibly can. Should the problem be out of 
hand, beyond the best efforts and the re- 
sources of the entire community to manage, 
then the community should seek additional 
assistance from the State. Should the max- 
imum possible effort of the State be unable 
to cope with the literacy problem of all of 
its communities, the State must turn to the 
Federal Government for aid. The proce- 
dure is both just and justifiable. Eradica- 
tion of illiteracy among our people is a 
social and moral responsibility resting 
equally upon every American regardless of 
his place of residence. Responsibility in 
this 


matters. is both local and national. 


other educational 
Pri- 


marily it belongs to the people within the 


connection, as in 


community; secondarily, to the State; and 
if these sources cannot act effectively, re- 
sponsibility must ultimately be assumed by 
the Federal Government. But the first line 
of action ought to be taken by the com- 


munity. 


A Crusade 


\ national crusade for universal literacy 
is suggested. Community by community, 
and all communities together, we must yank 
out illiteracy by the roots and utterly de- 
The timing ele- 
ment is important. The effort must be con- 
certed and sustained. In the final stages, at 


least, all forces in the crusade for literacy 


stroy it once and for all. 


must move forward at the same time. To 
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EARLIER ARTICLES in this series* 
have established the points that literacy 
education is a civilian problem rather 
than a military one and that early 


eradication of illiteracy is essential. 











community independence and _ self-depend- 
ence, then, must be added interdependence 
of communities. A facility for achieving 
this Nation-wide coordination is the Federal 
Government. The 
however, is to get action started locally by 


immediate concern, 


local people in as many places as possible. 


Who Should Help? 


A community is people. Just who takes 
the initiative locally in the literacy crusade? 
Perhaps no one solely by virtue of office or 
position or membership in any organization 
private or public. Communities differ too 
much in their organizational structure to 
admit a single pattern. A community edu- 
cational campaign, however, should not be 
undertaken apart from the public school 
authority—the local board of education, 
selected to represent the people in educa- 
tional matters, and its professionally com- 
petent staff members. 

Unquestionably the local board of edu- 
cation, with the leadership of its profes- 
sional staff of educators, bears primary 
responsibility for literacy education. Frre- 
quently, however, the responsible educa- 
tional authorities may be unable to do the 
whole job without the support and assist- 
ance of individual citizens and various lay 
organizations. Volunteer service is often 
needed to help identify the extent of the lo- 
cal literacy problem and to provide for its 


successful treatment. Church groups, civic 





*Caliver, Ambrose, “Illiteracy and Manpower 
Mobilization,” School Life, June 1951. Kempfer, 
Homer, “State School Systems Can Create Man- 
power Through Literacy Education,” School Life, 
October 1951. 


social service youth 


groups, labor organizations, industrial and 


groups, agencies, 
commercial enterprises, can and should be 
helpful in attacking illiteracy in the com- 
munity. In many cases, perhaps in most, 
the formation of a citizens’ advisory com- 


mittee is a necessary first step. 


What Are the Facts? 


Assuming that a board of education has 
accepted its responsibility for an adequate 
literacy program in the community, how 
does the board determine the dimensions of 
A good many 


local leaders may be unwilling to believe 


the problem in its hands? 


there are any illiterates in the community 
until confronted with factual evidence. The 
program must be based on specific facts 
about the number and location of the com- 
munity’s illiterates. Months of planning 
and effort may be required to find those 
The facts, once obtained, must be 
There is a continu- 


facts. 
continuously revised. 
ous inflow of new residents and an outflow 
of old ones. Families with older boys and 
girls who are functionally illiterates do not 
report such cases voluntarily to school 
authorities. 

The school census may be of some help. 
Few school census takers, however, are able 
to present a completely accurate report for 
any one time during the year for the geo- 
graphical area covered. The costs involved 
in maintaining an accurate school census on 
a current basis, including literacy informa- 
tion, are prohibitive unless extensive volun- 
tary service can be provided by individuals 
and groups outside the school system. In 
the typical community, moreover, the great- 
est incidence of functional illiteracy is 
among the adult population beyond the 
range of the school census. 

Since each local situation differs from 
every other, it is suggested that the board 
of education establish an advisory com- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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450 Educators in Exchange and Trainee Groups 





Visiting Teachers 
Nations Study American he 


Teacher Interchange Program Marks Sixtear 


URING August and September more than 450 visiting teachers 
D from other lands arrived in the United States. They were divided 
into two distinct groups—exchange teachers, who are being replaced 
for the scholastic year in their own countries by American teachers, 
and trainees who are here for a period to observe and study American 
teaching methods. 

In addressing the exchange teachers, on their arrival in Washington, 
Dr. Earl James McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Education, said: 

“I take great pleasure in welcoming you to the United States. 
Your mission here, like that of your American replacements abroad, 
is of crucial importance. The efforts of the peoples of the free world 
to create international understanding, good will, and peace will be 
greatly enhanced by your presence here during the next academic year. 

“The interchange program, in which you are playing a significant 
role, is a well-established educational venture. During the past 5 
years it has brought teachers from the United Kingdom and France 
to schools in more than 225 cities and towns in 46 States. 

“It is my firm conviction that these exchange programs can do 
more than any other single thing to create understanding among the 
free nations of the world, to the end that we may work together for 
the general well-being of all, and for the maintenance of peace. I 
wish for all of you a very happy and stimulating experience in the 
school rooms and communities of America during the next academic 
year.” 

Federal Security Administrator Oscar R. Ewing pointed out that 
the 1951-52 interchange of teachers marks the sixth year of this 
international good will program, and that in addition to the teacher 
exchanges with Britain and France there are now interchanges between 
our country and Canada, Belgium, Luxembourg, Norway, the Nether- 


At top, left to right: Exchange teachers Qwen Leary of Glasgow, Scot- 7 
lands, Austria, Australia, and New Zealand. 


land, and Dorothy E. Gardner of London, England, with Dr. McGrath. 


At bottom: Commissioner McGrath welcomes the exchange-teacher 

grevp as they arrive at Union Station, Washington, D. C. Right: On the White House grounds, Federal Security Administrator Oscar R. Ewing 
presents the exchange-teacher group to President Truman. John L. Thurston, Deputy 
Administrator of FSA, and Ellen $. Woodward, Director of International Relations 
for the Agency, also were present. Commissioner of Education Earl James McGrath, 

Wayne O. Reed, Assistant Commissioner for State and Local School Systems, and 

Paul E. Smith, Director of International Education Programs, represented the Office 


of Education. 





left: At Paris, before de- 
parting for the United States, 
French exchange teachers 
display mop showing the 
distances they are traveling 


for the interchange. 


ethods 


Sixt ear 











Visitors Meet President Truman 
On August 16 the British and French teachers were presented to 
President Truman by Administrator Ewing at the White House. In 


addressing them the President said, “. . . I hope you will enjoy your 


stay here, and that you will take back an impression that will make 


our relations with France, Britain, and Canada more cordial. And 
| hope our teachers who are returning your visit will come back to us 
with information that will improve our understanding and relations 
with your countries.” 
Members of the Committee on the Interchange of Teachers, which 
has arranged the interchange of teachers between Great Britain and 
the United States, are: Dr. Paul Elicker, National Association of 
Secondary School Prinejpals; Frank C. Abbott, American Council on 
Education; Selma Borchardt, American Federation of Teachers; 
Eleanor Dolan, American Association of University Women; George 
Hall, Institute of International Education; 
(Continued on page 31) 
At top: Dr. Thomas €E. Cotner, 
Specialist in International Educa- 
tion Programs, Office of Education, 
greets the teachers from Indonesia 
as they arrive in Washington to par- 
ticipate in study-training programs. 


At center: At American University, 
Raymond H. Nelson, Chairman, 
Committee on the Interchange of 
Teachers, Office of Education, is 
shown with exchange teachers Mr. 
and Mrs. John C. Romer and son, 
of Sussex, England, and Mile. 
Simone Jean of Limoges, France. 











COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR LITERACY EDUCATION 


(Continued from pagé 23) 


mittee on literacy education to help it de- 
termine how best to proceed in finding out 
how many functional illiterates are resi- 
dents of the community and how best to 
. Spot new cases promptly. It may be neces- 
sary to launch an intensive information 
campaign through the press, the pulpit, the 
radio, the membership of lay organizations, 
and various other media to arouse an 
awareness of the literacy problem and the 
urgent necessity for undertaking its early 
solution. It may be desirable to establish 
a conveniently located information center 
for literacy education. 

In identifying functional illiterates the 
school cannot operate alone. It must have 
the active support and direct assistance of 
the churches, the social agencies, the service 
clubs, the public health authorities, and the 
local draft board, labor organizations, and 


industrial and commercial! interests. Iden- 
tification is a major undertaking. There 


are no satisfactory short cuts. How many 
functional illiterates live in your commu- 
nity? Who are they? How does the prob- 
lem vary from year to year? This is basic 
information needed prior to any attempt to 
establish a literacy education program. 
The board of education needs to familiarize 
itself, also, with past and present efforts to 
eradicate illiteracy locally. It must con- 
sider why a greater effort, if needed, has not 
been made. It must know, for example, 
why State compulsory school attendance 
laws have not been adequately enforced 


locally. 


What Conditions Contribute 
to illiteracy? 

Why do we have functional illiterates 
among the youth and adults of X-ville? 
Any thorough-going community survey to 
determine the dimensions of the local il- 
literacy problem will include an intensive 
study of local conditions—jobs, housing, 
economic resources, educational! standards, 
administration of attendance laws, cultural 
opportunities, class distinctions, and the 
like—that make possible the persistence of 
illiteracy. In eradicating a disease, the 
treatment of those who are il! at the moment, 
while important, is likely to be less signifi- 
cant than preventive measures. It is im- 
perative that the local causes of illiteracy be 


discovered in a commonsense attack made 
upon them. The literacy crusade will not 


otherwise succeed. 


Illiteracy—a Personal Matter 

It is one thing to discover who is an il- 
literate; it is quite another to get him to the 
point of wanting to remove the handicap. 
The way may be open, but he doesn’t do 
anything about it. What motivation can 
be used? What do we need to understand 
about the psychology of the individual il- 
literate? How can he be influenced to take 
advantage of the opportunities available to 
What typical objections to literacy 
These are not 
An an- 


him? 
training must be overcome? 
questions that are easy to answer. 
nouncement by a board of education or by 
any other agency that literacy classes are 
being established will likely result in the 
enrollment of a very small percentage of 
those who need the training. Someone has 
to carry the word to the functional illiterate 
and deliver it personally, often with con- 
siderable persuasion. Here again the local 
educational authorities need outside help. 
There seldom are enough volunteers to do 
a complete job of identification and recruit- 
ment for literacy training. 

Only through the creation of strong pub- 
lic opinion favorable to the literacy crusade 
will it be possibie to involve a sufficient 
number of volunteers in the typical com- 
munity to do the job well. These persons 
will need to be trained if their efforts are 
to be effective. As yet little attention any- 
where seems to have been given to this im- 
portant aspect of the literacy program. A 
beginning has been made in the special 
preparation of classroom instructors, but 
almost nothing has been done toward train- 
ing nonteaching workers needed in the lit- 
eracy crusade. The board of education and 
its citizen’s advisory committee should place 
the topic on the agenda for early considera- 
tion. If the assistance of numerous lay 
volunteers is to be sought, there must be 
something concrete for each one to do and 
an adequate program of training on how to 


carry out the assignment. 


Needed Research and Materials 


For the teachers in the local literacy pro- 
gram adequate materials of instruction must 
be available in sufficient quantity. These 
must be appropriate to the age and interest 
level of the individual enrollee. Here, too, 
a beginning has been made. Satisfactory 
techniques for the preparation of such ma- 
terials have been developed by the United 





States Office of Education and other Gov- 
ernment agencies as well as by certain edu- 
cational institutions and nongovernmental 
organizations. Although much more is 
needed, some suitable materials are avail- 
able; others are in preparation. Additional 
research into the ways adults learn, as well 
as further experimentation with various 
types of materials, techniques and media of 
presentation, is probably a job for colleges, 
nonpublic educational 


universities, and 


agencies and foundations. The results of 
such research and experimentation must 
be applied by individual citizens at the lecal 
community level if universal literacy among 


our adult population is to be achieved. 


Lights on! 

The literacy crusade is a community job 
that requires a special community-wide 
effort. Every resident shares responsibility 
for its success. It should not, however, be 
considered apart from the total educational 
program for older youth and adults pro- 
We should light 


up more and more of our school and college 


vided in the community. 


buildings in the evenings and keep open 
the doors the year around for all of us, 
not just for the functionally illiterate. 
There must be no stigma attached to en- 
rollment in literacy training. There won't 
be if the idea spreads that learning for each 
of us is an indispensable activity for a life- 
time. In this direction lies the hope of 
educational and cultural maturity for us as 


a people. 





Friendly Gesture 


Following is a translation of a message 
from the pupils of the Vocational School 
of Vina del Mar, Chile, in the name of all 
the children of Chile, sent “on the date of 
the anniversary of the independence of the 
United States,” and addressed to all the 
children of the United States: 


“To you, children of the great American 
Nation, youth which gloriously sings the 
song of progress and of welfare, to you, our 
brothers, we send this message of love and 
fraternity, singing the glories of your 
people on this great day, the anniversary of 
your independence. 

“Tt was on this day in which the world 
learned of your greatness and that the roar 
of the first cannon for American liberty was 
the starting point of a wave of rebellion 
against oppression and tyranny. 

“To you, American brothers, on this day 
we place our thoughts and our most sincere 
hopes for the welfare and prosperity of 
your noble people and great president.” 
November 1951 
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Universal Mass Education 


by Emery M. Foster, Head, Reports and Analysis, Research and Statistical Standards Section 


EN YEARS of education has become the 
cal birthright of almost every 
American child attending school at present, 
In 1950 approximately 24,106,000 or 97.9 
percent of the 24,625,000 children, ages 
6—15 inclusive, were in school. This left 
only 519,000 children of these ages in the 
civilian noninstitutional population in the 
This 


has been the result. to some extent. of com- 


entire United States not in school. 
pulsory education laws through age 15, and 
the tightening of child labor laws. 

In addition, over half of the 5-year-olds, 
below the compulsory age group, and over 
7 out of every 10 of the 16- and 17-year-olds, 
above the compulsory age group were en- 
rolled in school in 1950. 

How close the United States has come to 
realizing a reasonable goal of universal 
mass education from kindergarten through 
high school for every child is shown by the 
fact that more than 9 out of every 10 chil- 
dren ages 5 to 17 inclusive were in school 
in 1950. The less than 10 percent in this 
age group not in school includes just over 


3.000.000 children. 


Percent 


Years of Number of children not in 
age not in school school 
5 5 1, 359, 000 18. 2 
6-15 519, 000 2.1 
16—] 1, 135, 000 27.9 
5-17 oe 3, 013, 000 9. 6 


\ large number of those not in school are 
5 years old. There may always be a con- 
siderable number of 5-year-old children 
not in school, because of the practical diffi- 
culties connected with sending very young 
children to school in rural areas, and pro- 
viding all-day care for them or getting them 
back home again. A vigorous program of 
neighborhood schools for nursery, kinder- 


garten, and the first few grades, wherever 
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enough children can be gathered together, 
would keep the number of very young chil- 
There 


are many places that do not have a kinder- 


dren not in school at a minimum. 


garten where enough young children live 
within reach of a school to justify one. The 
development of means to keep more 16- and 
17-year-old pupils in school is the major 
problem at the other end of the age scale. 
More than 1 in every 3 persons 18 or 19 
years old were in school in 1950; a total of 
1,351,000 students or 33.5 percent of the 
age group. In round numbers the distri- 
bution was as follows: 10,000 in elementary 
schools; 456,000 in high schools; 783,000 
in colleges, and 152,000 in special schools. 
More than 1 in every 8 persons 20 to 24 
years of age were in school; a total of 
1,313,000 or 12.8 percent of the age group. 
Of these, 465,000 
whose education had been delayed ; 485,000 
363,000 
In round numbers these were dis- 


were veterans (men) 


nonveterans (men); and were 
women. 
tributed at various school levels as follows: 
2,000 in elementary schools; 61,000 in high 
schools; 939,000 in colleges or professional 
schools; 312,000 in special schools. 

About 1 in every 17, age 25 to 29 years, 
almost 700,000 persons, were in school, 5.9 
percent of this age group. In round num- 
bers, 580,000 were veterans (men) whose 
35,000 
64,000 
were women, distributed by level of school 
as follows: 2,000 in elementary schools; 
34,000 in high schools; 324,000 in colleges 
or professional schools, and 338,000 in 
special schools. 

All of the basic data above are taken from 


the U. S. Census Bureau’s monthly popu- 


education had been postponed; 


were nonveterans (men) ; and 


lation sample surveys. Since these sam- 
ples include enrollments for a particular 


time, they eliminate all duplications caused 


by migration from State to State or from 
public to private schools or vice versa, 
which exist in compilations of State public 
and private totals for enrollments during 
an entire year. The Bureau of the Census 
totals, related to ages of persons in school 
at one time, are always smaller than the 
U. S. Office of Education total enrollments, 
by level of education in public and private 
schools, for the entire year. 

It is not enough simply to have everyone, 
in school, if some of the schools are greatly 
inferior to others. The major problem 
within the 6—15-year-old group is that of 
improving the schools so that each child 
will be attending a good school, with a rich 
curriculum and taught by well-trained 
teachers. 

For the 5-year period, October 1945 to 
October 1950, comparable data are avail- 
able for the 5- to 17-year-old group in 
elementary and regular high school only, 
not including those enrolled in kindergarten 
or those in special schools, except as erro- 
neously reported in elementary or high 
schools. The Census sample surveys in- 
clude data on kindergarten beginning in 
1947 and on special schools in 1950. For 
every 4 children in elementary and high 
schools in 1945, there were 5 children in 
these schools in 1950, an increase of almost 
5,675,000 pupils or 25 percent more than 
in 1945. This is an average increase of 
1,135,000 pupils each year. 

The fact that we are getting practically 
all the children in school today and giving 
them 10 years or more of education does 
not solve the problem of the many adults 
in the population who are actually or 
functionally illiterate, because cf inade- 
quate education in their youth. This is a 
special problem calling for special treat- 


ment. 
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EDUCATION AND THE 
PRODUCTIVE CITIZEN 


(Continued from page 22) 


for plenty. It preaches peace and foments 
war. It masks injustice, violence, and ter- 
ror with propaganda slogans about justice 
and democracy. 

We must continue to build strength to 
meet Communism’s psychological weapons 
head-on. I have already mentioned the 
campaign of truth our Government is wag- 
ing through its information and exchange 
programs—programs which urgently de- 
serve our thoughtful study and support. 
But beyond that I believe we are becoming 
equipped to make particularly significant 
contributions to the psychological struggle 
against Communism in our everyday lives. 
We can contribute by developing our oc- 
cupational competency—our on-the-job pro- 
ductivity—-to the greatest possible degree. 
Communism fears our free productive sys- 
tem—because it is tangible and forcible 
evidence that gives the lie to Radio Mos- 
cow’s incessant charges of “decadent capital- 
ism.” By doing our job, and doing it well, 
we are helping to forge the weapon of truth 
about American productivity. 


Critical Areas in Human Relations 


We can also help strengthen freedom’s 
cause psychologically by cultivating so- 
cially constructive attitudes toward the peo- 
ple we work with, by recognizing the dignity 
of work, and by striving to develop better 
relations among all groups contributing to 
our economic system. The relations of the 
worker to his employer; the relations be- 
tween coworkers; the relations between the 
worker and his community—these are criti- 
cal areas in human relations that should be 
of deep concern to men and women with 
business training and education. Today 
the worker must be socially and civically 
skilled—competent in the art of working 
cooperatively and living together with his 
fellow community builders. Those are 
skills that the Communists don’t want us to 
develop—because once again it gives the 
lie to their campaign of hate and coercion. 
A united nation is not easy to conquer. 

Building strength on the moral front is 
perhaps the greatest challenge of all to pro- 
ductive citizenship. For the major prob- 
lems of our time are moral problems. We 
cannot hope to answer critical, social, eco- 
nomic, and political questions unless we 





Jerry R. Hawke 





Clarence E. Rakestraw 


It is with deep regret that the Office of Education announces the death of two most 


highly regarded staff members. 


Jerry R. Hawke, Executive Assistant for Vocational Education, Office of Education, 
died on the morning of August 28 at his home in Washington, D. C., after an illness of 
4 weeks. He was 52 years of age. Mr. Hawke joined the staff of the Office of Educa- 
tion in 1936 as Special Agent for Trade and Industrial Education, and had held several 
positions in the Vocational Division since that time. Prior to coming to the Office he was 


Director of Vocational Education in Omaha, Nebr., and the Republic of Haiti. He served 


in the Army in World War I. 


CLARENCE E, RAKESTRAW died August 29, at the age of 62 years, at Doctors Hospital, 


Washington, D. C., after an illness of 2 days. 


Mr. Rakestraw joined the Office of Educa- 


tion staff in 1927 as Trade and Industrial Education Agent for the Central Region and 
later served the Southern Region in the same capacity. In 1940 he became Consultant 
in Employee-Employer Relations and continued in that position until his death. Mr. 
Rakestraw was City Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education in El Paso, Tex., 


before coming to the Office of Education. 


Prior to that time he was principal of the 


El Paso Trade School. He served in the Navy in World War I. 





first know what it is we believe in and what 
we are willing to defend. “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident,” said the Nation’s 
founders—and our cherished ideal of 
equality of opportunity was born. The be- 
liefs expressed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Preamble to the Constitu- 
tion were a ringing answer to the despotism 
of an earlier day, a reaffirmation of the great 
moral tenets of our western Judaic-Chris- 
tian civilization. Today, we must reaffirm 
those convictions in tones no less ringing, 
in answer to a new despotic ideology which 
seeks to destroy liberty and justice. 
Graduates of our colleges and universities 
have been given the education which can be 
used to good advantage in living a satisfy- 
ing personal life. We also have a moral 
responsibility to use our abilities in creat- 


ing a better society in America and in the 
world at large. Concern for the welfare of 
other men, cooperation with them for goals 
so worthy as to be universally valid, con- 
viction that such ideals will triumph over 
lower, more materialistic aims—these moral 
imperatives are the guideposts to produc- 
tive citizenship, the wellspring of the 
“strength that works.” I am confident we 
will work to help our Nation build that 


strength. 


SCHOOL LIFE INDEX READY 


The annual index listing all major arti- 
cles that have appeared in SCHOOL LIFE is 
now ready, covering the issues of October 
1950 through June 1951. Single copies 
are available to ScHoot Lire subscribers 


upon request. 
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> Education for the Nation's Defense—X sis{c5h 


XCERPTS from three recent Defense In- 
formation Bulletins, issued by the Office 
of Education and sent to the Nation’s educa- 


tional leaders, are as follows: 


Shortage of Scientifically and 
Technically Trained Personnel 

On August 26 Director of Defense Mobili- 
zation Charles E. Wilson called attention to 
the Nation’s “serious shortage of scientifi- 
cally and technically trained personnel” and 
urged a three-point program to meet this 
shortage in the face of defense needs. Mr. 
Wilson said: 

“The supply of scientific and engineering 
graduates in 1951 is less than half that 
needed to fully man our economic and de- 
fense programs. Present indications are 
that the number of scientifically trained 
graduates will steadily decrease at least 
until 1954 while the demands of essential 
civilian and defense programs, in the same 
period, will continue to increase. 

“We can and we must do something about 
this shortage. 

“First, Government, industry, and edu- 
cational institutions, must make the most 
effective possible utilization of those per- 
sons who have received scientific and tech- 
nical training. 

“Any failure to utilize such personnel in 
the most effective possible manner plays 
into the hands of those who want to see our 


All de- 


partments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 


defense mobilization program fail. 


ernment must set the example in this respect. 

“Students with aptitudes for such train- 
ing can and should be shown that by obtain- 
ing scientific and technical training they 
can prepare themselves for satisfying em- 
ployment and, at the same time, make a 
major contribution to the preservation of 
our way of life. If this demonstration is 
made, they will respond. More women, 
for example, should be enrolled in scien- 


tific courses and in engineering schools than 
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is the case today. Their services are needed 
and will be utilized. 

“Second, our educational institutions can 
develop counseling programs which will 
result in a larger number of men and women 
being trained in these fields. 

“Third, industry and government should 
develop both on the job training programs 
and cooperative training programs with 
institutions of higher learning and other 
educational institutions which will result in 
employed persons receiving scientific and 
technical training. 

“Where persons now employed possess 
the aptitudes for such training methods 
must be developed which will result in uti- 
lizing what will otherwise remain a hidden 
source of potential scientific and technical 
manpower. 

“I appeal to our educational institutions 
and to administrators in Government and 
industry to take every available measure to 
help alleviate the shortage of scientific and 
technical personnel. This must be done if 


our defense program is to succeed.” 


Education Construction 
as Affected by Shortages 
of Critical Materials 


In a bulletin dated September 7, Commis- 
sioner of Education Earl J. McGrath stated 
that the increased demands of the defense 
program for critical metals-—steel, copper 
and aluminum—trender it unlikely that 
needs for new school construction can be 
met in any substantial degree during the 
next few months. Under allotments made 
to the Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education, by the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration, allocations of critical ma- 
terials for educational construction for the 
fourth quarter of the current year have, 
with very few exceptions, permitted the 
granting of these critical materials only to 
construction which are 


those projects 


actually under way. 


Up to the present time, the Office of Edu- 
cation has received 3,260 applications for 
which scarce materials would be required 
during the fourth quarter of 1951 in the 
construction of school, college, and library 
buildings. 

Of this number 2,259 were applications 
for projects which were scheduled to be 
under construction before October 1, and 
1,001 were applications for material for 
projects scheduled to commence construc- 
tion during the fourth quarter of 1951. 


Allotments 


Of the 2,259 projects under construction, 
critical materials were allotted to 1,428; 
materials were not available for 831. 

Of the 1,001 applications for projects to 
commence construction during the fourth 
quarter, critical materials were allotted to 
86; materials were not available for 915, 

Thus, a total of 831 applications for per- 
mits to continue construction and 915 ap- 
plications for new construction starts had to 
be deferred. 

The school, college, and library construc- 
tion program received an allotment of 
94.300 tons of steel, 2,881,000 pounds of 
copper, and 11,250 pounds of aluminum for 
the fourth quarter of 1951. Subsequently, 
upon appeal by the Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, the DPA 
granted a supplemental allotment for the 
fourth quarter of 10,000 tons of steel and 
1,200 pounds of copper. 

This increase will permit the Office of 
Education to fill approximately 110 addi- 
tional applications for construction under 
This will still leave a total of 721 
projects under construction and 915 appli- 


way. 


cations to commence construction for which 
no steel is available. Thus, out of the 3,260 
total applications for the fourth quarter, 
steel has been provided for 1,624 and no 
steel has been available for 1,636. 

It will continue to be the U. S. Office of 








Education policy to allocate steel. copper, 
and aluminum to going construction before 
allocations for new construction can be is- 
sued, except in the most critical new con- 
struction cases. The current situation will 
require a cutback, and in many cases, a de- 
ferment of plans for construction of educa- 
tional facilities, and probably will necessi- 
tate reappraisal by architects of plans for 
new construction with the substitution of 
reinforced concrete for structural steel 
wherever feasible. 

In order to allocate the reduced amount 
of steei to those pending applications which 
represent the most critical needs, and to 
speed up service to applicants for construc- 
tion permits, a Division of Civilian Educa- 
tion Requirements has been established in 
the Office of Education, under the direction 
of Deputy Commissioner Rall! I. Grigsby. 
Matters pertaining to construction, equip- 
ment, and supply needs involving critical 
materials for colleges, public and private 
elementary schools, secondary schools, and 
libraries will be handled by this newly cre- 


ated Division. 


New Series of Selective 
Service Qualification 
Tests Announced 


A bulletin dated September 27 informed 
that plans for the second Nation-wide series 
of Selective Service College Qualification 
Tests to provide local boards with evidence 
of the aptitude of registrants for college 
work for use as guidance in considering 
college students for deferment have been 
announced by Selective Service Head- 
quarters. 

The new series of tests will be given on 
Thursday, December 13, 1951, and on 
Thursday, April 24, 1952, by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service at more than 1,000 
different centers throughout the United 
States and its Territories. Application 
blanks for the test were made available at 
all local boards on October 1. 

As before, the criteria for deferment as 
a student are either a satisfactory score (70) 
on the Selective Service College Qualifica- 
tion Test or satisfactory rank in elass 
(upper half of the freshman class, upper 
two-thirds of the sophomore class, upper 
three-fourths of the junior class). Seniors 
accepted for admission to a graduate schoo! 
satisfy the criteria if they stand in the upper 
half of their classes, or make a score of 75 
or higher on the test. Students already 
enrolled in graduate schools may be de- 


ferred so long as they remain in good stand- 
ing. It is not mandatory for the local 
boards to follow the criteria. 

Students whose academic year will end 
in January 1952 are urged to apply for the 
December 13, 1951, test, so that they will 
have a score in their file when the local 
board reconsiders their case in January to 
determine whether or not they meet the cri- 
teria for further deferment as students. 

Application blanks for the December 13, 
1951, test must be postmarked not later than 
midnight, Monday, November 5, 1951. Ap- 
plications for the April 24, 1952, test must 
be postmarked not later than midnight, 
March 10, 1952. Applications which are 
postmarked after midnight, March 10, 1952, 
will not be accepted. 

To be eligible to apply for the test, a 
student: (1) must intend to request defer- 
ment as a student; (2) must be satisfac- 
torily pursuing a full-time college course; 
(3) must not previously have taken a Selec- 
tive Service College Qualification Test. 





Report of Federal 
Educational Activities 


“Federal Educational Activities and Edu- 
cational Issues Before Congress” is the title 
of a report recently prepared in the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress. This report was prepared by 
Charles A. Quattlebaum, Educational Re- 
search Analyst of the Legislative Reference 


Service, from information furnished by sev- 


eral hundred officials responsible for Fed- 





eral Government educational activities and 
Copies of this special Com- 


programs. 
mittee Print of the Eighty-Second Congress, 
first session, are free to teachers and school 
administrators as long as a limited stock is 
available. Requests should be addressed to 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, 
D. C. After the free supply is exhausted 
the report of this survey of Federal educa- 
tional activities will be available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


TELEVISION BRINGS CHALLENGE 


(Continued from page 18) 


Committee on Educational Television, an 
agency of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, representing every phase of American 
Education, with personal representation of 
the U. S. Office of Education and the Asso- 
ciation for Education by Radio-Television, 
is functioning under a Ford grant of $100,- 
000 for 1951-52 for the protection of 
education’s interests in TV. At the State 
College of lowa, Ames, a pilot study is 
being conducted over WOI-TV, the original 
TV station owned and operated by an edu- 
cational institution; and the University of 
Illinois through its Department of Com- 
munications and AM, FM, and planned TV 
operations at Allerton Park is preparing to 
meet the extraordinary program demands 
of education in these several fields. The 
Lowell Institute in Boston, consisting of 
Harvard, M. I. T., Boston College, Boston 
University, Tufts and Northeastern Uni- 
versities, has a Ford grant for a similar 


purpose. Educational TV is on the march! 


a. 
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Dramatic performance in a Philadelphia telecast to schools. 
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VISITING TEACHERS 


Continued from page 25) 


William A. Early, American Association of 
School Administrators; William H. Carr, 
National Education Association; Raymond 
H. Nelson, Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee; Mrs. Garfield Powell, the English 
Speaking Union; and Paul E. Smith, 
Director, International Educational Pro- 
grams, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Acency. 

Since its inception, 6 years ago, the 


Teacher Interchange Program has arranged 
for the exchange of positions between more 


than 1.400 teachers. 


Study-Training Group Arrives 

By the early part of September about 350 
teachers and school officials from abroad 
had arrived in the United States to study 
American teaching methods and to observe, 
for several months, our Nation’s educational 
philosophy and practice. They represented 
13 


from 


countries and included 166 Germans 
all States of the American Zone of 
Germany, as well as educators from the 
British and French Zones of Occupation. 

On September 10 this group was ad- 
dressed by John L. Thurston, Deputy Fed- 
eral Security Administrator, and by U. S. 
Commissioner of Education McGrath. 

For the purpose of daily programs, teach- 
ers were grouped as elementary, secondary, 
Pro- 


grams opened with a general session of all 


vocational, and English teachers. 
groups, followed by small group sessions. 
Among the topics discussed were parent- 
school and school-community cooperation, 
the role of the supervisor in educational 
leadership, preparing children for school 
entrance, evaluation in education, staff or- 
ganization and relationships, educating the 
physically and mentally handicapped, and 
the curriculum. 

Federal Security Administrator Oscar R. 
Ewing said: “These educators, brought to 
the United 
teacher-training programs authorized by 


States for participation in 


Congress, represent a cross section of the 
world’s practicing teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. This project, planned and 
conducted by the Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, under the super- 
vision of the Department of State, is a part 
of the U. 


to develop international understanding by 


S. Government’s broad program 


bringing the truth about America to the 


people of other countries. 
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Three leaders in American education meet in the U. S. 


tion in the United States which Earl James McGrath, U. 
International Conference on Public Education held recently at Geneva, Switzerland. 


S. Adams, President, American Council on Education; 


Office of Education to plan the report on Educe- 
S. Commissioner of Education, made to the 14th 
Left to right: Arthur 
Commissioner McGrath, who served as chairman 


of the United States Delegation to the Geneva Conference, and Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, 


National Education Association. 


HOW MANY CLASSROOMS DO WE 


ESTIMATED PUBLIC ELEMENTARY 


AND SECONDARY SCHOOL 


NEED? 


(Continued from page 17) 


CLASSROOMS 


NEEDED BY YEARS 


Estimated pub- |__ 

lic elementary 

and secondary 
enrollment 


School year 


1950-51 26, 259, 000 
1951-52. : 26. 907, 000 24 
1952-S3......- 28, 329, 000 53 
1953-54 29. 610, 000 47, 
1954-55 ee 30, 722, 000 41, 
1955-56 : fol cca 31, 484, 000 28 
1956-57 31, 966, 000 18 
1957-58 32, 251, 000 ll, 
»» 


7-year total 


Secondary School Curriculum Adjust- 


ments for the National Emergency 
(Continued from page 20) 

bilities for advancement, the relationships 

between skills needed in the Armed Forces 

and in civilian occupations, and moral 

guidance as provided through the chaplain 

service. To complement this source book 


a counseling pamphlet for secondary 
schools and one for higher institutions are 


now being developed by staff members of 


To house 
increase 


Classrooms needed 


For norma! 


To 
replace- rotal 


To reduce | 


asiaaaien backlog annual need 

. 000 18, 000 36, 000 78, 000 
3. 000 18, 000 36, 000 107, 000 
000 18, 000 56, 000 101, 000 
000 18, 000 36, 000 95, 000 

. 000 18, 000 36, 000 82, 000 
000 18, 000 36, 000 72, 000 
000 18, 000 36, 000 65, 000 

. 000 126, 000 252. 000 600, 000 
the U. S. Office of Education. It is ex- 


pected that ail three publications will be 
given wide distribution and copies will aiso 
be placed on sale by the U. S. Government 
Printing Office. 

Coronet Films, in consultation with the 
Department of Defense, the U. S. Office of 
Education, and the National Education As- 
sociation, is producing fourteen 16-mm. 
sound films under the general title, “Get- 


ting Ready for Service.” 











Selected Theses in Education 


Ruth G. Strawbridge, Bibliographer, Federal Security Agency Library 


THESE THESES are on file in the Educa- 


tion collection of the Federal Security 


Agency Library where they are available 


for interlibrary loan. 

An Analysis of Aviation Education in 
Senior High School Textbooks. By Her- 
bert E. Ellinger. Master’s, 1951. 
sity of Michigan. 76 p. ms. 

An Analysis of the Influence of the Sub- 
ject Taught by a Teacher to the Popularity 
of the Teacher. By Laverne S. Blackard. 
1950. Indiana State 
32 p. ms. 


Backgrounds, Problems, and Significant 


Univer- 


Master’s, Teachers 


College. 


Reactions of Relocated Japanese-American 


Students. 


Syracuse University. 


By Joan Smith. Doctor’s, 1949. 
230 p. ms. 

The Construction of Achievement Scales 
for the Measurement of Performance Scales 
for the Measurement of Performance in 
Selected Physical Education Activity Skills 
(for the Secondary Public School Program 
for Boys in New York State). By Raymond 
\. Weiss. 1949. New York 


University. 


Doctor’s, 
223 p. ms. 
The Cost of Living of Single, Self-Sup- 
porting Women Teachers in the State of 
Connecticut and a Plan to Utilize This Fac- 
tor in State Aid for Schools. By Carl M. 
Bair, Jr. 1950. Harvard Uni- 


versity. 


Doctor’s, 


273 p. ms. 





An Evaluation of the Cultural Impact of 
Television Upon Children of Junior High 
School Age in the City of Kalamazoo, Mich. 
By Wilbur W. Dick. Master’s, 1950. Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 70 p. ms. 

High School Student Fees in North Da- 
kota. By Lester Tollefson. Master’s, 1948. 
University of North Dakota. 49 p. ms. 

How It Feels To Be a Teacher. By Mary 
V. Holman. 1950. Teachers 


College, Columbia University. 207 p. 


Doctor’s. 


Legislative Acts Pertaining to the Educa- 
tion of Negroes in West Virginia. By 
Edythe H. 1950. 


University of Cincinnati. 54 p. ms. 


Anderson. Master’s, 

Rise of the City School Superintendent as 
an Influence in Educational Policy. By 
Harold L. 1950. Har- 


vard University. 


Gear. Doctor’s, 
262 p. ms. 

A Study in Group Therapy: The Effects 
of Directive and Permissive Leadership 
Techniques on the Behavior of Juvenile 
Delinquents. By Leslie F. Malpass. Master’s, 
1949, 


Syracuse University. 145 p. ms. 


New Books and Pamphlets 


Susan O. Futterer, Associate Librarian, Federal Security Agency Library 


An Evaluation of the Tests of General 
Educational Development. By Paul L. 
Dressel and John Schmidt for the Commit- 
tee on Measurement and _ Evaluation. 
Washington, D. C., American Council on 
Education, 1951. 

Aids to Improving the Public’s Under- 
A report prepared 


o7 p. $l. 


standing of Schools. 
for the Public Relations 
CASDA. Coordinated by Kenneth J. Fra- 
sure, State College, Albany, N. Y. Written 


Committee of 


by Sidney Koblenz, George Barbolt, John 
Tkaszow, James Breen, Louise Adams, and 
Albany, N. Y., State Col- 
lege, Capital Area School Development 
Association, 1950. 33 p. $0.50. 


print. 


Daniel Flahive. 
Process 


Community Aspects of Library Planning. 
\ Study of Social Organization in Relation 
to County Public Library Planning in 
Prince Georges County, Md. By Robert FE. 
Galloway, Paul M. Houser, and Harold 
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Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.: 


Please send me ScHoot Lire for 1 year, and find $1.25 (check or money order) 


On all orders for 100 copies or more to 


be sent to one address, there is a discount of 25 percent. 
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Hoffsommer. College Park, Md., Univer- 
1951. 32 p. Illus. 
(Maryland Agricultural Experiment Sta- 


A—56. ) 


sity of Maryland, 


tion, Bulletin 


Educating the Retarded Child. By Sam- 
uel A. Kirk and G. Orville Johnson. Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951. 434 p. 


$3. 

Picture Editing. 
and Clifton C. Edom. 
& Co., Inc., 1951. 


Riting, 


New York, Rinehart 
207 p. Illus. $4.50. 


Reading, Rithmetic . . . and 
What Else? 
of Public Instruction, 1950. 
(Bulletin 294.) 

Schools and Neighbors in Action. By 
Mark A. McCloskey and Hyman Sorokoff. 
New York City, Oceana Publications (43 
West 16th St.), 1951. 34p. Illus. $0.25 


a single copy. 


Lansing, Mich., Department 


15 p. Illus. 


An Experiment in International Cultural 
A Report of the Staff of the 
Commission on the Occupied Areas by Har- 


Relations. 


old E. Snyder and George E. Beauchamp. 
Washington, D. C., American Council on 
Education, 1951. 112 p. $1.50. 
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